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LITTLE RACHEL. 


In one of the wild nooks of heath land, which 
are set so prettily amidst our richly-timbered 
valleys, stands the cottage of Robert Ford, an 
industrious and substantial blacksmith. There 
is a striking appearance of dingy comfort about 
the whole demesne, forming, as it does, a sort of 
detached and isolated territory in the midst of 
the unenclosed common by which it is surround- 
ed. The ample garden, whose thick, dusty, 
quickset hedge runs along the high road; the 
snug cottage, whose gable end abuts on the 
causeway ; the neat court, which parts the house 
from the long, low-browed shop and forge; and 
the stable, cart-shed, and piggeries, behind,— 
have all an air of rustic opulence: even the 
clear, irregular pond, that adjoins, half-covered 
with ducks and geese, and the old pollard oak, 
with a milestone leaning agazinst it, that over- 
hangs the dwelling, seem in accordance with 
its consequence and character, and give finish 
and harmony to the picture. 

_ The inhabitants were, also, in excellent keep- 
ing. Robert Ford, a stout, hearty, middle-aged 
man, sooty and grim as a collier, paced back- 
ward and forward between the house and the 
forge with the step of a man of substance—his 
very leather apron had an air of importance: 
his wife, Dinah, a merry, comely woman, sat at 
the open door, in an amplitude of cap, and 
gown, and handkerchief, darning an eternal 
worsted stocking, and hailed the passers-by 
with the cheerful freedom of one well to do in 
the world; and their three sons, well-grown 
lads, from sixteen to twenty, were the pride of 
the village for industry and good hamor—to say 
nothing of their hereditary love of cricket. On 
a Sunday, when they had on their best clothes, 
and cleanest faces, they were the handsomest 
youths in the parish. Robert Ford was proud 
of his boys, as well he might be, and Dinah was 









still prouder. 

Altogether, it was a hap- 
py family, and a pretty 
scene; especially of an 
evening, when the forge 

’ was at work, and when 
the bright firelight shone 
through the large, unglaz- 

ed window, illumining, 
with its strange, red, un- 

\ earthly light, the group 

that stood round the anvil ; 

» Showers of sparks flying 

from the heated iron, and 
the loud strokes of the 

A sledge-hammer resound- 

/ ing over all the talking 

‘ and laughing of the work- 
men, reinforced by three 
or four idlers, who were 
lounging about the shop. 
It formed a picture, which, 
in a summer evening, we 
could seldom pass without 
stopping to contemplate: 
beside, I had a roadside 
acquaintance with Mrs. 

Ford, had taken shelter in 

her cottage from thunder- 
storms and snow-storms, 
and, even by day-light, 

A' could not walk by without 

a friendly “How d’ye do?” 

= Late in last autumn, we 
observed an addition to 
the family, in the person 
of a pretty, little, shy lass, 
of some eight years old, 

a fair, slim, small-boned 

child, with delicate features, large blue eyes, a 

soft color, light, shining hair, and a remarkable 
neatness in her wholeappearance. She seemed 
constantly busy, either sitting on a low stool by 

Dinah’s side, at needle-work, or gliding about 

the kitchen, engaged in some household em- 
ployment; for the wide-open door generally 
favored the passengers with a full view of the 
interior, from the full-stored bacon-rack to the 
nicely-swept hearth; and the little girl, if she 
perceived herself to be looked at, would slip 
behind the clock-case, or creep under the dres- 
ser, to avoid notice. Mrs. Ford, when ques- 
tioned as to her new inmate, said that she was 
her husband’s niece, the daughter of a younger 
brother, who had worked somewhere London- 
way, and had died lately, leaving a widow, with 
eleven children, in distressed circumstances. 

She added, that, having no girl of their own, 

they had taken little Rachel for good and all, 
and vaunted much of her handiness, her semp- 
stressship, and her scholarship ; how she could 

read a chapter with the parish clerk, or make a 

shirt with the schoolmistress. Hereupon she 
called her to display her work,—which was 
indeed extraordinary for so young a needle- 
woman,—and would fain have her exhibit her 
other accomplishment of reading ; but the poor 
little maid hung down her head, and blushed up 
to her white temples, and almost cried, and, 
though too frightened to run away, shrank back, 
till she was fairly hiddea behind her portly aunt ; 
so that that performance was perforce preter- 
mitted. Mrs. Ford was rather scandalized at 
this shyness, and expostulated, coaxed, and 
scolded, after the customary fashion on such 
occasions. ‘ Shame-facedness was,” she said, 
“Rachel’s only fault; and she believed the 
child could not help it. Her uncle and cousins 
were as fond of her as fond could be; but she 
was afraid of them all, and had never entered 
the shop since there she had been. Rachel,” 





she added, “was singular in all her ways, and 
never spent a farthing on apples or gingerbread, 
though she had a bran new sixpence, which her 
uncle had given her for hemming his cravats: 
she believed that she was saving it to send 
home.” 

A month passed away, during which time, 

from the mere habit of seeing us so frequently, 
Rachel became so far tamed as to behold me 
and my usual walking companion without much 
dismay ; would drop her little courtesy without 
coloring so very deeply, and was even won to 
accept a bun from that dear companion’s pocket, 
and to answer yes or no to his questions. 
_ At the end of that period, as we were return- 
ing home, in the twilight, from a round of morn- 
ing visits, we perceived a sort of confusion in 
the forge, and heard loud sounds of scolding 
from within the shop, mixed with bitter lamen- 
tations from without. Ona nearer approach, 
we discovered that the object in distress was an 
old acquaintance, a young Italian boy, such a 
wanderer from the Lake of Como as he whom 
Wordsworth has addressed so‘beautifully :— 


—“ Or on thy head to poise a show 

Of plaster craft in seemly row; 

The graceful form of milk-white steed, 

Or bird that soared with Ganymede ; 

Or through our hamlets thou wilt bear 

The sightless Milton, with his hair 
Around his placed temples curled ; 

And Shakespeare at his side a freight, 

If clay could think, and mind were weight, 
For him who bore the world!” 


He passed us almost every day, carrying his 
tray full of images into every quarter of the 
village. We had often wondered how he could 
find vent for his commodities ; but our farmers’ 
wives patronize that branch of art; and Stefano, 
with his light, firm step, his upright carriage, 
his dancing eyes, and his broken English, was 
a universal favorite. 

At present, the poor boy’s Italian features, 
and bright, dark eyes, were disfigured by cry- 
ing; and his loud wailings, and southern ges- 
ticulations, bore witness to the extremity of his 
distress. The cause of his grief was visible in 
the half-empty tray that rested on the window 
of the forge, and the green parrot which lay in 
fragments on the footpath. The wrath of 
Robert Ford required some further explanation, 
which the presence of his worship instantly 
brought forth, although the enraged blacksmith 
was almost too angry to speak intelligibly. 

It appeared that his youngest, and favorite 
son, William, had been chaffering with Stefano 
for this identical green parrot, to present to 
Rachel, when a mischievous lad, running along 
the road, had knocked it from the window-sill, 
and reduced it to the state which we saw. So 
far was mere misfortune; and, undoubtedly, if 
left to himself, our good neighbor would have 
indemnified the little merchant; but poor Stefa- 
no, startled at the suddenness of the accident, 
trembling at the anger of the severe master on 
whose account he travelled the country, and 








and the road —amongst the rest, Mrs. Ford, and, 
peeping behind her aunt, little Rachel. Stefano 
continued to exclaim, in his imperfect accent, 
“He will beat me!” and to sob, and crouch, 
and shiver, as if actually suffering under the 
impending chastisement. It was impossible 
not to sympathize with such a reality of distress, 
although we felt that an English boy, similarly 
situated, would have been too stout-hearted not 
to restrain its expression. “Sixpence!” and 
“My master will beat me!” intermixed with 
fresh bursts of crying, were all his answers to 
the various inquiries as to the amount of his 
loss, with which he was assailed; and young 
William Ford, “a lad of grace,” was approach- 
ing his hand to his pocket, and my dear com- 
panion had just drawn forth his putse, when 
the good intentions of the one were arrested by 
the stern commands of his father, and the other 
was stopped by the reappearance of Rachel, 
who had run back to the house, and now darted 
through the group, holding out her own new 
sixpence, her hoarded sixpence, and put it into 
Stefano’s hand ! 

It may be imagined that the dear child was 
no loser by her generosity: she was loaded with 
caresses by every one, which, too much excited 
to feel her bashfulness, she not only endured, 
but returned. Her uncle, thus rebuked by an 
infant, was touched almost to tears. He folded 
her in his arms, kissed her and blessed her ; 
gave Stefano half a crown for the precious six- 
pence, and swore to keep it as a relic anda 
lesson as long as he lived. Miss Mrrrorp. 
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ORIGINAL. 

MRS. ELIZABETH FRY.—NO. 2. 

Nothing can be more touching than some of 
the scenes described by Mrs. Fry’s biographer. 
She shrank from no danger and feared not to 
encounter the roughest and vilest of prisoners. 
An individual who was with her in one of the 
prisons of Glasgow, thus describes her visit. . 

“Mrs. Fry is about forty, tall, thin, sedate, 
with a physiognomy gentle, but very observant. 
Her voice and manners are: delightful, her ¢on- 
versation free and unembarressed. She wished 
to visit Bridewell, but the keeper said he feared 
it was a dangerous experiment, for that they 
never except by compulsion listened to reading, 
and were disposed to turn anything of the king 
into ridicule. She however, still wished to go 
in. The women, about one hundred, were then 
assembled ina large room, and we went in, 
misdoubting and anxious. She took off her 
little Quaker bonnet, and sat down ona low 
seat fronting the women, then looking at them 
with a kind and conciliating eye, yet an eye 
that met every eye there. She said “I had 
better just tell you what we are come about.” 
She told them she had to deal with a great 
number of poor prisoners, sadly wicked, more 


probably, in the darkness, really mistaking the| wicked than any then present; and in what 
offender, unluckily accused William Ford of; manner they were recovered from evil. Her 


the overthrow ; which accusation, although the 
assertion was instantly and humbly retracted on 
William’s denial, so aroused the English blood 
of the father, a complete John Bull, that he was 
raving, till black in the face, against cheats and 
foreigners, and threatening the young Italian 
with whipping, and the treadmill, and justices, 
and stocks, when we made our appearance ; and 
the storm, having nearly exhausted its fury, 
gradually abated. 

By this time, however, the clamor had attract- 
ed a little crowd of lookers-on from the house 





language was simple, always referring to our 
Saviour’s promises, and cheering with hope 
these wretched creatures. “ Would you not 
like to turn from that which is wrong? Would 
you not like ladies to visit you, and speak com- 
fort to you and help you to become better? 
Surely you would tell to them your griefs: they 
who have done evil have many sorrows.” 

As she read to them the rules, (the rules 
adopted by the Newgate women,) asking them 
if they approved to hold up their hands, el} 


‘hands were upraised ; but as soon as she spoke 








. she ardent) 
»Athough she was scarcely to be numbered 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








tears began to flow. One very beautiful girl 
near me, had her eyes swimming in tears, and 
her lips moved as if following Mrs. Fry. These 
callous and obdurate offenders were with one 
consent bowed before her. During this moment 
she took the Bible and read aloud the parable 
of the lost sheep, and the piece of silver, and 
also the Prodigal son. 

“Tt is impossible for me to express to you the 
effect of her saintly voice, while speaking such 
blessed words. She often paused and looked 
at the poor women with a sweetness which 
won their confidence—applying with beauty 
and taste all the parts of the story to them, and 
ina manner I never heard equalled, particularly 
the words. “ His father saw him when he was 
a great way off.” A solemn pause succeeded 
the reading. Then, resting the large Bible on 
the ground, we saw her on her knees before 
them. Her prayer was devout and soothing, 
and her musical voice in the peculiarly sweet 
tones of the Quakers, seemed like the voice of 
a mother to her suffering child.” 

I do not think any apology necessary for this 
long extract, for it presents to our view one of 
the loveliest pictures ever witnessed on earth. 
That crowd of sinful women, banished from 
society on account of their crimes, with hearts 
softened and eyes filled with tears, that pure- 
minded, noble women, with her loving eye 
gazing tenderly upon them, her “saintly voice ” 
repeating the blessed words of the Saviour, and 
. then raised in supplication tothe God of infinite 
compassion—oh if angels ever lean down from 
their own holy home and gaze with rapture on 
an earthly scene, it must be they gathered to 
gaze on this! Certainly, the blessed Saviour 
who “went about doing good” looked on ap- 

rovingly ; it was his love “shed abroad in her 
Peart” who had kindled in it, this sweet and 
compassionate regard for others, and led her 
from the fascinations of the gay assembly and 
the glittering halls of fashion, where she might 
have shone, a brilliant and worshiped star, to 
turn her feet into the dark, filthy cells where 
only crime and miscery were found. Who would 
not rather be such a ministering angel, than 
the idol of a drawing-room, and who would not 
covet the crown such a soul shall wear at the 
judgement-day ? 

In the summer of 1843, Mrs. Fry’s health 
began to decline. She went to Bath for the 
benefit of the hot springs there, but returned 
home, little benefitted. Her active spirit 
prompted her to constant exertion, which her 
strength was totally unequal to. She continued 
feeble many months, seldom able to see more 
than a few friends and those only on her 
brightest days. About two months before her 
death, she was taken to Ramsgate for the bene- 
fit of the sea air. She was surrounded by her 
family, but she could not rest without seeking 
to benefit the sailors in the harbor, “ though so 
feeble as to require four men to carry her on 
board in an invalid chair.” She visited a vessel 
filled with German emigrants, bound for Ameri- 
ca, distributing books and tracts, and speaking 
words of love and hope with her sweet voice. 
Finding they were poorlyprovided for the voyage, 
she had biscuit distributed among them, and 
interested the Admiral in their behalf. “Her 
hour was now nearly come. In the afternoon 
of the 11th instant, after a day or two of con- 
siderable suffering and debility, she was sud- 
denly attacked with pressure on the brain, and 
while sinking under the stroke, was heard to 
exclaim, “O my dear Lord, keep and help thy 
servant!” She soon fell into a deep slumb 
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ORIGINAL. 


PATIENT EMMA. 


“There’s not a virtue in the bosom lives, 

That gives such ready pay as-patience gives ; 
That pure submission to the ruling mind, 
Fixed, but not forced ; obedient, but not blind; 
The will of heaven, to make her own she tries, 
Or make her own to heaven, a sacrifice.” 


In a southerly direction, and just over the 
waters of the Connecticut, I can see a graceful 
towering church steeple, and near to it a lowly, 
unpainted house. As you ride through the 
village, the lofty elms beside and in front of it, 
attract the attention, and an air of neatness and 
comfort, characterizes the spot, where wealth, 
or even plenty is wanting. 

Often have I been to this home of content- 
ment and meek submission, with my hands filled 
with wood-land and garden flowers. To an 
invalid thy are cheering messages of love and 
remembrance froma heavenly Father ; and they 
speak too of a happier clime where the flowers 
never fade or die. 

For three years was Emma confined to her 
chamber and bed. Not for one moment could 
she sit up, and for those many, many months, 
she never saw the green grass, or looked upon 
the beauties of nature. Her couch was so 
arranged that she could sometimes see the blue 
arch above, and the waving boughs of the trees, 
but as light was painful to her eyes, this plea- 
sure was seldom allowed her. 

Emmoa’s parents were poor in this world’s 
estimation of the word, but they had lain up 
treasures above, that will never change or flee 
away, and had brought up their children to love 
and fear God, and too keep his commandments. 

Sickness at last came to Emma, and still she 
smiled through intense suffering. Friends ad- 
ministered to her wants, and she was resigned 
to the will of heaven. In that darkened room, 
light from the eternal throne beamed steadily 
and undimmed, chasing away every fear and 
doubt, and making the wearisome path to her 
heavenly home, to shine brighter and brighter, 
till she finally dropped the outer garment, and 
her spirit was at rest. 

Emma’s daily devout prayer, was for submis- 
sion. She inwardly longed to goto her Saviour 
and her God, where it can be said of the dwel- 
lers, “they are no more sick,” but she endeavor- 
ed to be patient and wait the Lord’s time, 
saying from the heart, “ not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

Relief at length came, and with God’s sun- 
shine upon her wings, the weary bird flew far 
away, above this sinful world, to the region of 
the blessed. 

“She sunk by slow degrees away. 
So calmly thom her sorrows borne, 

*T was like the opening blush of day, 

So softly spread, ye scarce can say 
Which is the twilight, which the morn.” 


We could not wish her back, and tears fell 
but for ourselves, that so good an influence had 
been taken away from us. Her example, chris- 
tian as it certainly was, is engraven upon 
memory’s tablets, and the sin lies upon our own 
hearts, if we do not lead a better life for it. Z. 
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and beeame totally unseonscious, which state 
continued almost without intermission until on 
the morning of the 13th, she quietly drew her 
last breath. On one occasion however, she 
woke for a few moments and said to a faithful 
attendant, “This is severe, but I am safe.” 


‘¢ Safe she was in the holy hands of the Lord who 


y/was with her in the valley of the shadow of death. 


(Safe she now is, as we reverently, but firmly 


baiieve, in the bosom of that Redeemer whom 
loved and faithfully followed. 


with the aged, hers was a long life in the service 
of her God and Saviour. She died in her 66th 


year, Aust Fanny, 
—_——9——_ 


,Besvtiru. Repty.—A Chinese convert 
being asked “Who is the children’s friend?” 
replied, “ Their parents are their friends, their 
teachers are their friends,God the Father is 
their, friand, but I think that Jesus Christ is 


. ‘their hest friend.” 











POCAHONTAS. 


Every part of the brief but glorious life of 
Pocahontas, is calculated to produce a thrill of 
admiration, and to reflect the highest honor on 
her name. The most memorable event of her 
life is thus recorded. After a long consulta- 
tion among the Indians, the fate of Captain 
Smith, who was the leader of the first colony in 
Virginia, was decided. The conclave resumed 
their silent gravity—two huge stones were 
placed near the water’s edge, Smith was lashed 
to them, and his head was laid down as a pre- 
paration for beating out his brains with war- 
clubs. Powhattan raised the fatal instrument, 
and the savage multitude, with their blood- 
stained weapons, stood near their king, silently 
waiting the prisoner’s last moment. But 
Smith was not thus destined to perish. Poca- 
hontas, the beloved daughter of the king, rush- 
ed forward, feli upon her knees, and, with tears 
and entreaties, prayed that the victim might be 


|spared. The royal savage rejected her suit, 
and commanded oe to leave Smith to his fate. 
Grown frantic at the failure of her supplica- 
tions, Pocahontas threw her arms about Smith, 
and laid her head upon his, her raven hair fall- 
ing around his neck and shoulder, declaring 
she would perish with or save him. The In- 
dians gasped for breath, fearing that Powhattan 
would slay his child for taking such a deep in- 
terest in the fate of one he considered his dead- 
liest foe. But human nature is the same every- 
where ; the war-club dropped from the mon- 
arch’s hand—his brow relaxed—his heart soft- 
ened; and as he raised his brave daughter to 
his bosom, and kissed her forehead, he reversed 
his decree, and directed Smith to be set at 
liberty! Whether the regard of this glorious 
girl for Smith ever reached the feelings of love, 
is not known. No favor was ever expected in 
return. “I ask nothing of Captain Smith,” said 
she in an interview she afterwards had with 
him in England, “in recompense for what I 
have done, but the boon of living in his mem- 
ory.” John Randolph was a lineal descendant 
of this noble woman, and was wont to pride 
himself upon the honor of his descent. Poca- 
hontas died in the twenty-second year of her 
age.—Sketches of Virginia. 
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PLACES TO PRAY. 


A little girl was travelling with her father 
and mother on a steamboat. She had always 
been in the habit of retiring by herself night 
and morning to pray. But now she found no 
place where she could be alone. “ Mother,” 
said she, “ why don’t they make places to pray 
in on the steamhoats >” It was well that she 
thought of it; for ifthere is any place where 
we have need of prayer, it is in a vessel on the 
water, where, as some one has said, “ there is 
only a plank between us and eternity.” 

he Jews, when they built their houses, al- 
ways made a provision for secret worship. 
Over the porch or entrance of the house, was 
asmall room the size of the porch, raised a 
story above the rest of the house, on purpose 
for prayer. It was to this place that Christ 
directed his desciples to repair, when he said, 
“enter into thy closet.” This was the place 
where Peter went, when it is said, “he went 
up to the house top to pray;” and where he 
saw the vision of a “ great sheet let down from 
heaven.” 

Every child should have a “ place to pray,” 
secure from all interruption, and at appointed 
times retire alone, and put away all thoughts 
of amusement, study, or work, to commune 
with God alone. The pious heart will be 
drawn to the place of prayer. He will love it 
above all other places, because there he can 
converse with his Best Friend. But the habit 
of prayer, formed early in life, is a great safe- 
guard to the young. It crosses his path when- 
ever he takes a step astray, and calls up before 
him all the associations of childhood, and the 
instructions of pious parents. That isa sad 
period in the history of a young person, when 
the early habit of prayeris given up. Then 
the heart becomes like the garden of the sloth- 
ful, all grown over to weeds, nettles covering 
the face thereof, and the stone wall broken 
down. There are no good plants thriving in 
the prayerless soul; but weeds, briers, and 
thorns grow thick and rank, occupying every 
vacant spot. The stone wall is broken down: 
there is no defence against the beasts of the 
field. Every vagrant thought, every vicious 
passion, finds free admission. The heart grows 
hard, and the spirit careless. Sin is not dread- 
ed as it once was. The fear of God, and the 
desire of his favor are gone. “God is not 
in all his thoughis.” That youth stands on 
the very verge of a frightful precipice. 

Have, then, some secret spot consecrated to 
the worship of God. Have set times for it, 
with which nothing must be allowed to inter- 
fere. Read God’s word as though you heard 
him speaking to you in the sacred page. Kneel 
before God, and make a full surrender of your- 
self to him; thank him forthe mercies you 
have received; confess your sins; plead for 
he through the blood of Jesus; and ask 

im to give you such blessings as you see and 
fee] that you need ; not forgetting to intercede 
also for others. You can do nothing well with- 
out God’s blessing ; and you cannot expect his 











blessing without asking for it. Everything 
will go wrong when you begin the day without 
| prayer; and when you come to neglect it alto. 
gether, soon your feet will be caught in the 
“snare of the fowler.” 


“ Never, my child, forget to pray, 
Whiate’er the business of the day ; 

If happy dreams have blessed thy sleep. 
If startling dreams have made thee weep, 
With holy thoughts begin the day, 

And ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 


Pray Him by whom the birds are fed, 

To give to thee thy daily bread; 

If wealth her bounty should bestow, 

Praise him from whom all blessings flow ; 

If he who gave should take away, 

O ne’er, my child, forget to pray. 

The time will come when thou wilt miss 

A father’s and a mother’s kiss ; 

And then, my child, perchance you'll see 

Some who in prayer ne’er bend the knee; 

From such examples turn away, 

And ne’er, my child, forget to pray.” 
N.Y. Observer.] H. N. 
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CARVER’S CAVE. 


Two miles above St. Paul is what is com- 
monly called Carver’s Cave. It is a few rods 
from the river in a white sand stone rock at the 
head ofa beautiful romantic ravine. This rock 
is about 30 feet high, forming three fourths of 
a circle, and is crowned with grass and trees. 
In this rock isa cave with an arched mouth 
about 20 feet wide, and 20 feet high ; and from 
the white sand floor flows a beautiful crystal 
stream. The cave isso large that you can walk 
erect in it for 30 or 40 yards; when you find 
yourself in a room more beautiful than could be 
made with all the wealth of Astor. It is cir- 
cular, is about 13 feet in diameter, and just 
high enough for the greatest beauty. Its floor 
and walls, and ceiling are all formed of this 
almost snow white rock. In its centre isa 
large vase, smooth and white, and’ polished as 
marble, three or four feet in diameter and about 
a foot in depth, into which the water falls about 
two feet, filling the room ceaselessly with deli- 
cious music. 

After you leave this room by creeping some 
distance you find yourself in another room, 
large enough for a man to stand erect. Then, 
the rest of the way, if you go further, you must 
crawl on your hands and knees. It gives rise 
to strange feelings to be in that narrow, wind- 
ing passage three hundred yards under ground 
with room to turn round. 

It was supposed that this was the cave in 
which Carver encamped some days during his 
travels in this region, and from this it derives 
its name. This cave does not answer the des- 
cription of the cave in which Carver encamped. 
That is below St. Pauls about a mile, and its 
mouth is nearly obstructed. 

This should be called Fountain Cave. Let 
no one visiting Minnessota fail to see Fountain 
Cave, for it is one of the “lions.”— St. Authony 
Express. 

EEE 


A MARRIAGE SCENE. 


On Thursday last, I attended a wedding at 
the chapel of Grace church in this city, marked 
by circumstances of unusual interest. The 
parties married were deaf mutes, and the ser- 
vice as prescribed by the Episcopal church, 
was performed by the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, who 
stood during its continuance within the rail of 
the altar, and according to a venerable custom 
of the church, was habited in a white surplice. 

The opening announcement that the marriage 
was about to take place, and the request. that 
objections to the proposed ceremony (if any 
existed) should then and there be made, were 
of course recited orally from the Prayer Book, 
as these are rather intended for the ear of the 
spectators than for the consideration of the 
parties themselves. The solemn charge and 
questions, however, to the youthful couple, as 
well as one or two of the prayers, were made 
in the significant language of signs. Indeed, 
all parts of the service in which the clergyman 
communicates especially with those about to be 
married, were rendered in the same manner. 
It is almost impossible to describe the solemn 
grandeur of this mute part of the performance. 
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It was probably the first time that Episcopal 
marriage service had been thus translated into 
a sacred pantoinime, and to my mind it seemed 
far more touching, appropriate and effective 
than the plan of signing agreements, as usually 
adopted by mutes on assuming the nuptial cov- 
enant. The Rev. gentleman who officiated will 
be remembered as having for years been an 
eminent instructor of the deaf, and to the grace- 
ful perfection with which he speaks this, his 
mother tongue, (for it to him is literally such ;) 
may be attributed in a high degree the singular 
impressiveness of the scene. 

That part of the service which the reader 
may! remember as commencing, “I, M. take 
thee N, &c.” and intended by the directions of 
the rubric to be firstrecited in sentences by the 
clergyman, and then repeated by each of the 
parties, was in this case done in signs, perform- 
ed separately by a single hand of each. This 
necessity arose from strictly following the or- 
dering of the service, which directs that during 
the recitation of this part of the marriage vow, 
the man and the woman shall take each other 
by the right hand. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the mute but expressive and pathetic 
eloquence of this portion of the ceremony. I 
have never seen the spectators at a wedding 
appear so fascinated and spell-bound as by the 
unique and interesting character of the whole 
performance. Previous to seeing this marriage 
celebration, I had no proper conception of the 
majestic significance of the sign language, 
when applied to sacred subjects, or to invoca- 
tions addressed to the Supreme Being. When 
used in this ennobling connection, with artistic 
but natural elegance, it possesses a pathos, and 
a power over the human heart, which are en- 
tirely irresistible—M. Y. Com. Adv. 














Natural History. 





ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES—NO. 5. 
THE SALMON. 


This is a very beautifnl fish to look at, and 
is excellent for food. It is distinguished from 
other fish by having two dorsal fins, that is two 
fins on its back, of which the hindermost is 
very fleshy. This fish has teeth both in its 
jaws and tongue, and its body is covered with 
round and minutely striated, or deeply channeled 
scales. Its back and sides are gray, sometimes 
spotted with black, which has a beautiful effect 
as the fish glides through the water. The un- 
der part of the fish is of a fine silver colour. It 
isa northern fish, being found in Greenland, 
Kamschatka, and the northern parts of North 
America, but never so far south as the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Salmon have been caught so abundantly in 
ourrivers, that they are now getting quite scarce. 
In the Connecticut river they were once so 
plenty that they were not so much valued as the 
shad, “ and fishermen used to require purchasers 
to take some salmon with their shad.” Within 
the recollection of elderly persons now living, 
they were taken in great numbers as far up as 
Vermount. The Indians used to catch a great 
many of them as they ascended Bellow’s Falls, 
and they often sold them¢o our forefathers. It 
is supposed that the locks, dams, and canals 
constructed in the rivers which they formerly 
frequented, have driven away this very valuable 
fish, as they have fast decreased since the 
country has Sesmaee densely populated. 

Late in the fall the salmon begins to press 
up the rivers, to deposit their spawn, which lies 
buried in the sind till spring, if it is not disturb- 
ed by high tides, floods, or devoured by other 
fishes. In March the rivers are full of the 
young salmon; and in May, when they are 
four or five inches long, they gradually proceed 
tothe sea. In June they begin to return from 
the sea, and are then from fourteen to fifteen 
inches in length, and are good for food. Their 
growth is exceedingly rapid, extraordinarily so. 
“A young salmon which wastaken at Warring- 
ton, weighing seven pounds on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, being marked on the back fin, with scis- 
sors, was again taken on the 17th of March 
following, and was then found to weigh seven- 
teen pounds and a half.” 

This fish is one of the richest treasures 
brought by the ocean to our shores, both in 
quality, and asa commercial commodity ; it 
forces its way up our rivers against many ob- 


tructions, and will even ascend cataracts, when 
the astonishing powers of leaping which it 
possesses are exhibited. It will survey the 
difficulty before it for some minutes with great 
attention, remaining perfectly motionless; it 
will then advance and retreat, until summoning 
all its powers it will spring upwards, and it 
generally attains the upper water by the first 
effort ; but if it does not succeed that time, it 
tries again until the desired object is attained. 
They are at these times frequently taken by 
persons who are watching their fall below. 

On the river Liffey, in Ireland, there isa 
cataract nineteen feet high, there in the salmon 
season, the inhabitants amuse themselves in 
observing the fish leap up in the torrent. They 
frequently fall back many times, and are taken 
in baskets placed in a situation to receive them 
as they fall. EsTELte. 


CANINE INSTINCT. 


We kmow of nothing in the story line that 
is better than a good dog story. The following 
if not the very best of the kind, is certainly a 
very excellent one, and may be relied on as 
strictly true. We give the well known names 
of the parties as vouchers: 

Some three weeks since, Mr. Theo. Holbrook, 
of Milk street, broke up house keeping in Rox- 
bury, and sent three of his children to S. Hadley, 
Mass., to attend school. On leaving home, the 
children took with them their favorite spaniel 
dog, that had been their companion and play- 
mate for eight years. He rode in the car with 
them to Hadley, and remained with the child- 
ren during the afternoon, but the next morning 
was missing, and could no where be found. 
The only trace that could be found of him was, 
that he had been seen crossing a toll bridge. 
Twelve days after the dog left Hadley, he ar- 
rived at his old home in Roxbury. But not 
finding any of his old friends there, he called at 
Mr. Wm. Whiting’s, his master’s next-door 
neighbor, and sought admittance by scratching 
onthe door. Mr. Whiting’s family at once 
recognized him and admitted him. He was 
very much exhausted, and very poor in flesh, and 
very hungry. Mr. Whiting’s little girl imme- 
diately undertook the work of nursing the poor 
travel-worn spaniel. He rapidly improved un- 
der her care, and in a day or two commenced 
following her, and would not allow her to go 
ten steps without him. He insisted on follow- 
ing her even to school, and lying at her feet 
during school hours. And it was not until his 
old master came for him that he could be induc- 
ed to leave his little friend. 

The great question now for the curious to 
answer is: How could this dog find his way to 
Roxbury from South Hadley, a distance of 105 
miles? He was carried all the way inthe cars; 
and of course had no opportunity to see the 
road. And, then again, it is evident from the 
length of time consumed in the journey (twelve 
days) that he did not come directly, for he pro- 
bably would have travelled that distance ina 
day. He must have wandered many hundreds 
of miles before he struck some trail by which 
he could make his way homeward.—T'raveller. 


just left, is a sick man, whose presence is dis- 
agreeable. We have been appointed a com- 
mittee by the passengers, to ask that you will 
deny this man a passage in your boat. If he 
goes, we remain—what say you ?” 

“Gentlemen,” replied the captain, “I have 
heard the passengers through their committee. 
Has the sick man a representative here 2?” 

To the unexpected interrogatory there was no 
answer, when without a moment’s pause, the 
captain crossed over to the car and entering, 
beheld in one corner, a poor, emaciated, worn 
out creature, whose life was nearly eaten up by 
that canker-worm—consumption. The man’s 
head was bowed on his hands and he was 
weeping. The captain advanced, and spoke to 
him kindly. 

“Oh! sir,” said the shivering invalid, look- 
ing up, his face now lit with trembling expec- 
tation—“are you the captain—and will you 
take me? God help me! The passengers 
look upon me as a breathing pestilence ; and 
are so unkind. You see, sir, lam dying—but 
oh! if Iam spared to reach my mother I shall 
die happy. She lives in Burlington, sir, and 
my journey is more than half performed. I am 
a poor painter, and the only son of her in whose 
arms [ wish to die!” 

“You shall go!” replied the captain, “if I 
lose every passenger for the trip!” 

By this time the whole crowd of passengers 
were grouped around the boat, with their bag- 
gage piled up on the path and they themselves 
awaiting the decision of the captain before en- 
gaging their passage. 

A moment more and that decision was made 
known, as they beheld him coming from the 
cars, with the sick man cradled in his arms. 
Pushing directly through the crowd with his 
dying burthen, he ordered a mattress to be 
spread in the choicest part of the boat, where 
he laid the invalid with all the care of a parent. 
That done, the captain directed the boat to be 
prepared for starting. 

But a new feeling seemed to possess the 
astonished passengers—that of shame and con- 
trition at their inhumanity. With one common 
impulse they walked aboard the boat, and ina 
few hours after, another committee was sent to 
the captain, entreating his presence among the 
passengers in the cabin. He went, and from 
their midst arose a white-haired man, who with 
tear-drops in his eyes, told that rough, sun-em- 
browned man, that he had taught them alla 
lesson—that they felt humbled before him, and 
that they asked his forgiveness. It was a 
touching scene. The fountain of true sympathy 
was bruken up inthe heart of nature, and its 
waters swelled up choking the utterance and 
filling the eyes of all present. 

On the instant a purse was made up for the 
sick man witha “good speed!” on his way 
home, to die in the arms of his mother! 

The true hearted captain of that boat was 
General Samuel D. Karns, and the above inci- 
dent is worth remembering. 


Morality. 














Benevolence. 
A KIND HEARTED CAPTAIN. 


An Interestine IncrpEntT.—A correspon- 
dent of the Blair county (Pa.) Whig, furnishes 
that paper with the particulars of an interesting 
incident, of which he was an eye witness. It 
occurred on the line of the Great Internal Im- 
provements of that State. It. was one of those 
scenes of genuine kind-heartedness which 
makes the heart thrill with unutterable blessings, 
and fill the mind with the involuntary con- 
sciousness that there is “ something of the angel 
still” in our common nature. 

At the point this side the mountain, where 
occurred the transhipment of passengers from 
the west, was moored a canal boat, waiting the 
arrival of the train ere starting on its way 
“through” to the East. The captain of the 
boat, a tall, rough, sun-embrowned man stood 
by his craft, superintending the labors of his 
men, when the cars rolled up, and a few mo- 
ments after a party of about half a dozen gentle- 
men came out, and deliberately walking up to 
the captain, addressed him something after this 
manner— 

“ Sir, we wish to goon East—but our further 

















YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS. 


Four boys, the oldest fourteen, and the 
youngest nine years of age, were this week 
committed to prison on a charge of theft, their 
offence really being store-breaking. They 
confess to repeated acts of this character. 

It is a lamentable reflection, that lads of the 
tender years of those referred to above, sons of 
respectable parents, living in a moral and reli- 
gious community like this, should have been 
prepared thus early for a career of vice and 
crime, which, beginning with petty larceny and 
shop-breaking, bids fair, if not speedily checked, 
to end only in the perpetration of more aggra- 
vated offences, for which the punishment may 
be the State prison or the gallows. We make 
these remarks with no intention of wounding 
still more deeply the laccerated feelings of the 
unfortunate parents of the boys in question— 
for it is quite probable that the boys are nota 
whit worse than dozens of others in our city— 
but with the view solely of impressing upon 
parents generally the necessity and high reli- 
gious duty of watching over and controlling the 
conduct of their children—of knowing where 
they are, and what they are doing through the 
day, and seeing that they are not in the streets, 





or in evil company anywhere at night. For it 


progress depends on you. In the cars we have } 








is, we dare affirm, to the practice, too common 
with parents everywhere, of permitting their 
boys, large and small, to roam about the streets 
in the evening as well as throughout the day, 
without knowing, or apparently caring, what 
kind of associates they have been with, or in 
what mischief they may have been engaged ; 
that the lads recently arrested (who are only a 
little in advance of their fellows of the same 
school) owe their first lesson in the career of 
evil doing. Let parents everywhere and at all 
times, watch over and control their children, 
and shield them from the numerous temptations 
which beset the path of unthinking youth— 
Augusta Age. 


——— 


FRANKLIN AS A BOOKSELLER. 


The following story, told of Franklin’s mode 
of treating the animal called in those days 
“lounger,” is worth putting into practice oc- 
casionally, even in this age and generation ;— 
One fine morning, when Franklin was busy 
preparing his newpaper for the press, a lounger 
stepped into the store, and spent an hour or 
more looking over the books, &c,, and finally, 
taking one in his hand, asked the shop boy the 
price. 

“ One dollar,” was the answer. 

“One dollar,” said the lounger, “can’t you 
take less than that ?” 

‘No, indeed ; one dollar is the price.” 
Another hour had nearly passed, when the 
lounger asked,— 

“Ts Mr. Franklin at home 2” 

“ Yes, he is in the printing office.” 

“T want to see him,” said the lounger. 

The shop boy immediately informed Mr. 
Franklin that a gentleman was in the store 
waiting to see him. Franklin was soon behind 
the counter, when the lounger, with book in 
hand addressed him thus :— 

“Mr. Franklin what is the lowest you can 
take for this book ?” 

“One dollar and a quarter,” was the ready 
answer. 

“ One dollar and a quarter! Why, your young 
man asked only a dollar.” 

“ True,” said Franklin, “and I could have 
better afforded to have taken a dollar then, than 
to have been taken out of the office.” 

The lounger seemed surprised, and wishing 
to end the parley of his own making said,— 
“Come, Mr. Franklin, tell me what is the 
lowest you can take for it.” 

* One dollar and a half.” 

“A dollar and ahalf! Why, you offered it 
yourself for a dollar and a quarter.” 

“ Yes,” said Franklin, “ and I had better have 
taken that price then than a dollar and a half 
now.” 

The lounger paid down the price, and went 
about his business,—if he had any,—and Frank- 
lin returned into the printing office. 


Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XY. 
RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


Richard Arkwright, the famous inventor of 
the spinning-machine, was borne at Preston, 
England, in 1732. He was the youngest of a 
family of thirteen children, and if he received 
any school instruction at all, it was very limited, 
for his parents were quite poor. He was brought 
up to the trade of a barber, and: followed it in 
an humble way among the working people, 
until he was nearly thirty years of age, when 
he gave up shaving, and began dealing in hair 
for the wig-makers, collecting this commodity 
by travelling up and down the country. 

A more humble occupation, or a more unpre- 
tending looking individual than he was, in those 
days, it is difficult to imagine; and yet he was 
destined, by his skill and ingenuity, to effect 
an entire change in, and greatly increase, the 
cotton trade of his country. Before his time, 
all the cotton thread was spun by the distaff 
and spindle, the spinner drawing out only a 
single thread at a time, and although there were 
fifty thousand spindles at work in Lancashire 























alone, the weavers were often thrown out of 
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work, because a sufficient quantity of thread 
could not be procured. Of course the supply 
of cotton goods was scanty and expensive ; and 
many attempts had been made to contrive some 


method of spinning more effective, but without 
success, 


In 1767, Arkwright became acquainted with 
a person named Kay, to whom he has been 
supposed indebted for some information in 
reference to the machine which he afterwards 
constructed. It is somewhat singular, that his 
trials, in respect to his invention, were very 
great at home. His wife felt no sympathy with 
his mechanical pursuits, thought it all a waste 
of time, and is said to have actually impeded his 
progress by breaking or injuring his models. 
However, he was not a manto be deterred when 
he had once determined on a matter, and so he 
persevered until he accomplished his end. He 
entered into partnership with a stocking weaver 
of Nottingham, and took out a patent as inven- 
tor ofthe machine. The patience, perseverance, 
and industry of Arkwright were fully as com- 
mendable as his ingenuity; though he was 
much afflicted with asthma, he took scarcely 
any recreation, but devoted himself entirely to 
his one pursuit. 

There is always one painful ordeal through 
which every man has to pass who introduces a 
new system, whether in industry or morals, and 
this is the ordeal of envy and prejudice. Lin- 
naeus was not permitted to give lectures on the 
science he had so fully investigated, or the 
natural objects he had collected. Faust the 
first printer, was obliged to appear before the 
parliament at Paris, and only escaped with his 
life by giving a most detailed account of his 
invention. Galileo, the illustrious Florentine, 
was doomed to a gloomy prison, and an old age 
of sorrow and persecution, for having said, and 
what is more, demonstrated, that our earth 
moved. And Jenner, who introduced the sys- 
tem of vaccination, was the subject of contemp- 
tuous opprobrium; and was even preached 
against from the pulpit as the “beast” men- 
tioned in the Revelations. When such has 
been the spirit in which society has treated its 
benefactors, it is not surprising that Arkwright 
should have experienced some of the same 
prejudice and injustice. No sooner did his 
machine fully answer, than his claim to be the 
inventor was questioned; several vexatious 
lawsuits were the consequence, and his patent 
was set aside, though afterwards his rights ob- 
tained legal protection. He ultimately triumph- 
ed over his enemies and opponents, and his 
diligence met itsreward. The poor Lancashire 
barber, who had passed so many years in ob- 
scurity, and also so many in striving to over- 
come the obstacles that lay in the way of mak- 
ing his invention known and valued, was at 
length dignified with the rank of knight-hood, 
and lived to realize an immense fortune. Like 
every other great man gifted with moral heroismn, 
he had one end constantly in view, and inces- 
sently pressed forward towards it. This is the 
true secret of success in all undertakings. His 
course is onward, like the eagle’s so, beautifully 
described by Doane :— 

A The eagle, boy, 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm in his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves nota hair,but bears onward, right on. 


Boy! may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward and upward, true to the line. nN. w. B. 








Remark.—The love of usefulness grows by 
exercise and is doubly blest. An effort for the 
good of others makes our own virtue stronger, 
and thus are those words of the Saviour proved 
true; “To him that hath shall be given, and he 
shall have more abundantly. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Oct. 18th, 1851. 


Mr. Willis, Sir—My little children feel, 
although they have removed to a land of strang- 
ers, they can have one old Companion which 
they highly value, and not the children only, 
but the parents. Your obe’t servant, s. H. W. 

—_——— 


Letrers To THE Eprror.—As the time is 
coming when we hope to receive a large num- 
ber of Letters from Subscribers, (in order to 
prevent mistakes which have occurred,) we 
will request that Letters to us may be directed 
plainly to Nathaniel Willis, 22 School Street, 
Boston. An attention to this is the more ne- 
cessary on account of the increasing thousands 
of Letters which pass through the Post office of 
Boston in a day. 

There will be an unusually large number of 
persons coming to Boston, at the meeting of 
the General Court in January next, which will 
offer an opportunity for payments to be sent us 
from all parts of the State—and we hope, that 
all persons to whom we have sent Bills, will do 
as they would be done by. 
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THE BLIND BOY AND HIS BIBLE. 

A blind boy, about twelve years of age, was 
very desirous to learn to read the Bible, with 
raised letters prepared for the use of the blind. 
Ina very short space of time, he learned to 
run his fingers along the page, and to read with 
ease and propriety. The highest object of his 
wishes seemed now to be.to possess a complete 
copy of the Bible for the blind which consists 
of several large volumes. His parents were 
unable to buy one, but his pastor obtained one 
from a benevolent society. It was in several 
volumes, 

Not long after the little boy received the 
books, his pious mother saw him retire to the 
room where they were kept, and she stepped 
softly to the door to see what he would do. 
And why do you think the dear little boy went 
alone to his room? His mother saw him 
kneeling by the side of these precious volumes, 
and lifting up his hands in prayer to return 
thanks to God for this blessed gift of his Holy 
Word. He then rose from his knees, and tak- 
ing up one of the volumes in his arms, hugged 
and kissed it, and then laid it on one side, and 
proceeded to the next, and so on, till he had, in 
this simple but pleasing manner, signified his 
love for each of those blessed volumes, which 
through the medium of touch, had spread before 
his mind the wonders and glories of God’s 
revelation to man. 

“The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoic- 
ing the heart. More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold; sweeter 
also than honey, and the honeycomb.” 

—————— 


“TF I DIE T0 NIGHT, WHERE SHALL I GO?” 


A little Congo girl came to her teacher, Mrs, 
Wilkins, in Africa, and told her that while in 
school, something spoke to her and said: 

“Mary, you better pray, not go out, but pra 
by yourself all the time.” And then asked, 
“ 2 ate you got Jesus?” She said she ans- 
wered, * No.” Then it said, “ Pray give your- 
self all to God, and Jesus is close by you.” 
From the manner of her breathing and trembling 
all over while she was talking, I thought she 
was sick, and asked her if she was sick; but 
she said, “ No, ma’am.” She seemed in haste 


to get to a private room to pray, and asked per- | 


mission to go inthe spare bed room, which, 
being granted, she hastened thither, and lock- 
ed the door inside, and there remained till near 
night, when she came out of her own accord; 
and a pious sister having called in, Mary and 
other girls were invited into my room, where 
prayers were offered for them all, and especially 
for the one with a troubled heart. After others 
had prayed, Mary prayed in a broken-hearted 
manner. O, it was affecting to hear her exclaim, 
“Tf I die to-night, where shall I go ?” 

If a little heathen child had need to ask such 
a question as this, how much more a child of 
Christian parents, a Sabbath school scholar, aBi- 

















ble reader, in enlightened, Christian America ? 








THE BARE-FOOTED LITTLE ONES. 


Two little ragged girls went by my window 
just now, their scanty garments fluttering in the 
wind ; but their little blue hands were locked in 


each other, and the elder lifted the younger 


through the snow-drifts. It was but a shori 


time ago, that I passed the same children on 


Broadway. One of them had rags round her 
feet and a pair of broken shoes. The other was 
barefooted, and she looked very red, for it was 
pinching cold. 

“ Mary,” said the other, in a gentle voice, 
“sit down onthe door step, here, and I will 
take off my rags and shoes. Your feet are cold, 


and you shall wear them the rest of the way.” 
“ Just a little while,” replied the other ; “ for 
they are very cold; but you shall have them 


again directly.” 


They sat down and made the friendly ex- 


change ; and away went the little one, her bare 


feet pattering on the cold stones, but glowing 


with happy heart-warmth.”—Mrs. Child. 


—p— 


OBERLIN’S MOTHER. 


It was through the instrumentality of his 


admirable mother that, during Oberlin’s youth, 
he was savingly converted to God. A cele- 
brated preacher, named Dr. Lorentz, excited a 
great sensation in Strasbourgh, by the ardent 
zeal with which he preached a crucified Sav- 
iour. Oberlin’s mother, attracted by the gene- 
ral report, went to hear him, and was so much 
struck with the powerful manner in which he 
set forth the grand doctrines of redemption and 
remission of sin, that she entreated her favorite 
son (John Frederic) to accompany her on the 
following Sunday. Being a student in the 
theological class at the university, and having 
been warned by his superiors not to go, it was 
with some reluctance that he suffered his mo- 
ther to pursuade him to accompany her. In 


compliance with her — solicitations, he | 
J 


however, at last acceded, and wasso much 
delighted with the evangelical truths he heard 
preached, that he became a regular and dili- 
gent attendant of the doctor’s sermons, and this 
circumstance probably contributed to strengthen 
his religious impressions, and to confirm him in 
the resolution he had made in childhood. 

The mother of Oberlin had the unspeakable 
satisfaction of beholding her son solemnly dedi- 


cate himself to the service of God at the age of 


twenty ;a reward the greatest that maternal 
piety could receive. 
—_— 


AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


During the summer of 1849, when the cholera 
was hurrying multitudes to their last rest, a 
highly respectable and interesting family was 
seized bythe epidemic. Five of its numbers 
were prostrated at one time, and such was the 
alarm of neighbors, that no one came to their 
assistance at the critical moment. When all 
seemed hopeless, there was one, the youngest 
child, of scarce three summers, who had been 
providentially spared for the occasion, who min- 
istered as anangel! Her eldest sister requiring 
the greatest attention, was the special subject 
of the little one’s care. And while the patient 
was withering under the weight of disease, the 
little creature was seen watching with intense 
interest the pallid countenance of her sister. 
An unbidden tear traced her cheek—she seemed 
striving to divine some remedy that wonld alle- 
vate the pain of the prostrated form before her, 
and suddenly quitting the room, as onthe wings 
of love, procured a glass of cold water, returned, 
and climbing up on a chair near the sick bed, 


presented the sparkling draught, and in lisping 


accents said—“Drink this, my dear sister, it will 


cure you.” She spoke as one who knew, for 
the patient drank, and recovered—though not 


until after the angel nurse had passed into the 


“world of spirits” herself, from the same dis- 
ease; but her memory lingers as fresh as the 
violets that bloom around her resting-place.— 


[Bellville (I1l.) Sun, 


———— 
Apvice.—Be always frank and true; spurn 


every sort of affectation and disguise. Have 


the courage to confess your ignorance and ree 
awkwardness. Confide your faults and follies 


to but few. 


ee 
Useru.tness—lIs confined to no station, and 
it is astonishing how much good may be done,| 59 
and what may be effected by limited means, 
united with benevolence of heart and activity 


of mind. 


Poctrp. 
THE LITTLE GIRL’S GOOD MORNING. 


“Oh! Iam so happy!” the little girl said, 
As she sprang like a lark from the low trundle- 
bed 











‘Tis morning, bright morning! Good morning, 
Papa! 

Oh give me one kiss for good morning, Mamma! 

Only just look at my pretty Canary, 

Chirping his sweet ‘ good morning to Mary!’ 

The sunshine is peeping strait into my eyes— 

Good morning to you, Mr. Sun, for you rise 

Early, to wake up my birdie and me, 

And make us as oth as happy can be.” 


“ Happy you may be, my dear little girl,” 

And the mother stroked softly a clustering curl, 

“ Happy as can be—but think of the One 

Who wakened, this morning, both you and the 
“sun.” 

The little one turned her bright eyes with a 
nod— 

“Mamma, may J say ‘Good morning’ to God” 

“ Yes, little darling one, surely you may— 

Kneel as you kneel every morning to pray.” 


Mary knelt solemnly down, with ler eyes 
Looking up earnestly into the skies, 
, And two little hands that were folded together, 
Softly she laid on the lap of her mother. 
“Good Ties dear Father in Heaven,” she 
said, . 
“IT thank thee, for watching my snug little bed, 
For taking good care of me all the dark night, 
And waking me up with the beautiful light. 
Oh, keep me from naughtiness all the long day, 
Blest Jesus, who taught little children to pray.” 


An angel looked down in the sunshine and 
smiled ; 


But she saw not the angel—that beautiful child. 


a ae 
THE LOST BOY. 

A little boy of six years old, wandered from his 
home, until lost in the woods. It was nearly 
two days and one night before he was found. 
Being asked what he did when it got to be night, 
he said he asked God to take care of him, and 
then lay down on the ground and went to sleep. 


So charmed with the wild flowers that grew on 
his way, 
The gay little wanderer roved, 
But thought not how far he had wandered astray 
From the home and the parents he loved. 


n darkness encompassed him round ; 
His — had lost in his rambles by light— 
ow could it in darkness be found ? 


In sorrow and loneliness, wearied and worn, 
The poor little sufferer stood ; 

He called on his parents and wept to return, 
But his moans were all made to the wood. 


Wide and late was the search over woodland 
and plain, 
Till abandoned at night in despair; 
For the name of the lost one, again and again, 
Had been called,but no answer was there. 


His mother had taught the young vagrant to 


pray ; 
He laid himself down on the ground, 
_ God to take care of him, then, till next 
ay, 
Untroubled, slept sweetly and sound. 


The angels who flew to God’s throne so impart 
The prayers of the pious and good, 
Heard none on that night like the prayer from 
the heart 
Of the little lost child in the wood! 
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The day had declined, and the shadows of night 
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